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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

which is made horrific by some religions, and in so doing 
is also made the source of their diversified influence, this 
must be blotted from our reckonings. The graveyard must 
be abolished. With wars over the world tearing to pieces 
the trappings of a stale carnival, with the man of science 
ready to clasp the hand of the man of vision, a great hour 
seems ready to strike. A new Revelation struggles to break 
through the mists and announce himself to man. For he 
who has found voices in the air through the wireless is not 
yet to be stayed in his upward climb. In the realm of 
Thought lies the great message of man's destiny. Its code 
badly understood, its vibrations but partly heard, have never- 
theless agitated the world from all times. But who will say 
that an ear rightly tuned cannot deliver this message letter 
by letter and word by word? Edgar Lee Masters 

COLONIALISM AGAIN 

A just and even course being impossible in this world of 
passion and prejudice, we Americans find it difficult to avoid, 
on the one hand that loud-voiced provincialism which over- 
estimates the local product ; and on the other that soft-voiced 
colonialism which deprecates it, taking for granted its in- 
feriority to that of elder and therefore wiser states. 

Time was when the typical American had to feel either 
boastful or apologetic even about our scenery. He was either 
pointing with pride, in a grandiose gesture, to Niagara, or 
doubting whether the Yosemite could be justly compared 
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with the Alps. That particular attitude has passed ; our 
mountains and cataracts are now permitted to speak for 
themselves. Again, for a time we were tremulous about our 
industries, inventions, and other evidences of activity in com- 
merce; but these also no longer suggest to us the European 
comparison. 

It is only — or perhaps we should say it is chiefly — in the 
arts that the old assertive or deprecatory gestures may still 
be discerned. Having taken for granted our commercialism 
and materialism until any achievement in their name becomes 
a matter of course, we are still moved to self-suspicion by art. 
We can not yet take it on its merits, judge it honestly for 
ourselves as if it were sheep or potatoes, but must needs 
either brag or apologize, or timorously suspend judgment 
until the arrival of the foreign verdict. 

On the whole provincialism is better than colonialism ; it 
is better to brag than apologize. The indigenous artist inspir- 
ing the brag may be crassly cheap, in which case both he and 
the brag will be extinguished with no great harm done; or 
he may happen to be — Mark Twain, in which case the brag 
becomes the first note in the world's chorus of praise, a note 
due to the young artist from his neighbors, and most encour- 
aging in his ear. The brag, which usually comes from the 
average citizen, may be over-generous, but it is not hesitating 
and timid. It is the word of a man, or a crowd, not afraid 
to speak its own mind — even if a bit too anxiously, with a 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. 

In colonialism, on the contrary, there is no generosity and 
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no courage. The deprecatory, apologetic attitude toward 
contemporary American art is more often to be found in 
the academic mind, the uncreative mind trained upon the 
past and living upon formulae. And as such minds, with of 
course starry exceptions, make up the faculties of our univer- 
sities, much so-called "enlightened" public opinion, the public 
opinion of educated people, accepts their leadership as author- 
itative and makes little attempt to challenge it and exercise 
independent judgment. 

Almost every season, for example, there are poets, straight 
from England, reading or lecturing in these parts. This is 
as it should be, of course ; we can not get too well acquainted. 
But why a certain added deference toward the Englishmen, 
as compared with Americans of equal or superior quality? — 
a deference shown not only by complimentary amenities of 
one kind or another, but by the greater number of engage- 
ments at higher prices than are offered to the native bards. 
Why, for example, does a Dakota college summon Mr. Gib- 
son when it has never, so far as we know, offered any recog- 
nition to American poets who outrank him? 

National lines should not be drawn too rigidly in the arts, 
perhaps, but such acts of snobbishness tempt one to com- 
parisons. Probably never, since this country was a nation, 
need she fear less than now such comparison between her 
rising or newly risen poets and those of Great Britain. One 
of ours, Mr. Masters, has succeeded in fusing the life of a 
whole region and period into a masterpiece of most original 
quality and epic value: will any one venture to predict, for 
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any of Mr. Masefield's metrical narratives, or anything else 
of that kind written by any contemporary Britisher, as long 
a life as for the Spoon River Anthology? 

Again, Mr. Frost has given us dramatic narratives of New 
England life so vitally intuitive in their psychology, so pro- 
foundly and poetically imagined, of an art so delicately aus- 
tere, that we should not know where to look for his peer on 
the other side of the water. Beside his highly individualized, 
living characters Mr. Gibson's seem puppets — the theoretic 
projections of a studious, intelligent, persistent mind achiev- 
ing a level, forceful, but somewhat over-mechanized, art. 

Also, as an interpreter of life more or less localized — a 
producer, let us say, since there is always a sense of pageantry 
in his art — who is there in England, to place beside Mr. Lind- 
say? Who has so keen a sense of the glory of life in and 
through and underneath its fantastic rags and splendors? 
Who sees so clearly its many-colored symbols, its veiled 
lightnings, its blue immensities; and presents his vision in 
an art so simple and spontaneous and yet so studied and 
sure? — an art which creates its own mythology, as it were, 
rejecting all time-worn systems of the elder world. 

Of course England — or rather Great Britain — has Mr. 
Yeats. She has still, fortunately, Mr. A. E. Housman 
("The Shropshire Lad"), with whom we might match the 
late Emily Dickinson, as almost his contemporary, at least 
in publication. She has Mr. D. H. Lawrence, whose mar- 
vellous intuition of human feelings and reactions is expressed 
in a lyricism as searching and musical as Paganini's; indeed, 
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his art is not unlike the almost unendurable poignancy of a 
master violinist. She has those two purple-winged Celts, 
Messrs. Padraic Colum and James Stephens. She has Mr. 
Walter de la Mare, who has given us a few lyrics of extra- 
ordinary beauty. But are any of these recent British songs 
more magical, or more original and personal in their music, 
than certain free-verse lyrics of Mr. Ezra Pound or Mr. Carl 
Sandburg? And among the English free-verse poets, whether 
in the imagist group or not, who has the quality of these, or 
of those two American imagists, Mr. John Gould Fletcher 
andH. D.? 

The comparison need not be pushed further; if American 
critical and cultural authorities would only do their own 
thinking, it would not have to be emphasized at all. 

The most flagrant recent instance of colonialism on the 
part of a group of people in authority was the award last 
year by Yale University of the Henry Howland memorial 
prize of fifteen hundred dollars, for distinguished achieve- 
ment in literature, to — not Rupert Brooke, since he was not 
on earth to receive it — but to his heirs. 

In the first place, such a prize belongs to the living. Any 
post-mortem award, however just otherwise, is the mere 
expression of an afterthought, the tardy endorsement of an 
account definitely closed by death. If the prize is to have 
any constructive or provocative value, it should be adven- 
turously given, not only to the living but to the most living 
among our present-day literary artists; to some man or 
woman still in the arena, to whom it would be an immediate 
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encouragement, and possibly an immediate financial help. 

Second, it should be given to an American. In England 
there are government pensions for men of letters, and other 
suitable rewards. This little biennial purse given by Yale is 
hardly a Nobel Prize to make a noise throughout the world ; 
rather it should- be regarded as an opportunity to assert our 
faith in our own, and make life a little more joyous for 
some poet we have faith in. 

By awarding this prize to the memory of Rupert Brooke, 
one of the oldest American universities puts itself on record 
as believing that two or three sonnets, re-expressing a 
mediaeval ideal of heroism, outweigh in importance the work 
of Mr. Masters, of Mr. Frost, or of any other American 
poet, however forward-looking his vision, however rich his 
music. It puts itself on record as bound to the past, as a 
docile recorder of emotional English opinion, as unaware of 
the trend of modern thought and art, blind to what is 
going on around us. H. M. 

WORDS AND THE POET 

An Address Delivered to the Poets' Club of London, 
December, IQ16 

In all psychology there are few things so interesting and 
certainly nothing so important as the working of the spirit 
of the poet. A poem is the finest achievement of the human 
spirit, the manner of its coming into being the most impor- 
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